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The “Higher Law” ot Love. 

As love is that which the law requires, 
so it is that which the gospel produces. 
It is the distinguishing mark of Chris- 
tianity—the test by which God’s chil- 
dren know themselves and each other.— 
John 13: 35, 1 John 3: 14. We gather 
from the Bible the following description of 
1b. 











1. Love is of God;’—it is ‘the fruit of 
the Spirit;—it is ‘shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost’ By this we 
understand, that the quality of spirit 
properly called love, which is back of all 
external acts, is not produced by mere 
outward motives operating on our under- 
standings and _ susceptibilities,—is not 
manufactured by the workings of our own 
wills, but is an infusion of the divine 
nature. ‘ God is love:’ his Spirit posses- 
ses the loving quality in perfection. 
That loving quality is communicated to 
our spirits when we receive the Holy 
Ghost. Thus love—the fulfilling of the 
law—the robe of righteousness—is_liter- 
ally, not figuratively, the gift of God. 
As the water of the stream is identical 
with the water of the fountain, so love in 
us is identical with the love of God.— 
1 John 4: 7--13. 

2. “The breadth, and length, and 
height, and depth,” of the love of God, is 
manifested in the cross of Christ. There 
perfect love acted itself out in the circum- 
stances ofour nature : the fountain poured 
forth its treasure into the human channel. 
We must refer to this manifestation, as 
the measure and sample of the love which 
is given to us by the communication of the 
divine nature. The strenyth of Christ’s 
love, is shown by the fact that he delib- 
erately sacrificed his life for the church; 
and its purity by the fact that the object 
of the sacrifice, was not his own immedi- 
ate gratification, but ‘ that he might sanc- 
tify and cleanse the church; that he 
might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. Lest any should think that 
the sacrifice of Christ, though it is the 
measure and sample of the love we ought 
to exercise toward mankind at large, is 
not the sort which is appropriate between 
the sexes, Paul expressly says, “ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ 
loved the church,”’—and then he goes on 
to define the love of Christ, in the words 
above quoted. Eph. 5: 25—27. From 
which we infer, that all sexual love, (as 
well as every other form of affection,) 


We rely on the free gifts of 


spurious: that true love in us as in 
Christ, whether sexual or general, is strong 
enough to encounter death, and pure 
enough to seek with a single eye, the ho- 
'liness of its object. 

3. True love between the children of 
God, is excited and developed by a motive 
similar to that which produces ordinary 
family affection. ‘ Every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth also him that is 
begotten of him.’ 1 John 5:1. The ex- 
citing cause is not sexuality, or any other 
external quality, but the fact that the 
parties have one Father, and of course, 
one life. The sons and daughters of God, 
must have even a stronger sense of their 
blood-relationship than ordinary brothers 
and sisters; because the Spirit of the 
Father, by which they are begotten, is 
their abiding Comforter, always renewing 











John 17: 21—23, as far more complete 


—‘T in them and thou in me.’ 


daughters of Him whose life is eternal. 


deemed are immortal. 
between those whose souls are dead. 


are begotten by the resurrection of Christ,’ 


their consciousness of unity with him and 
with each other. Marriage, in the world, 
requires a man to 
mother and cleave unto his wife.” But 
the sons and daughters of God can never 
leave their Father and mother. Of course 
the paramount sexual affection, required 
by the law of marriage, can have no 
place among them. They live as children 
with their Father forever, and the para- 
mount affection of the household is not 
sexual, but brotherly love, an affection 
that grows directly out of the common 
relationship to the Father, and of course 
is as universal as that relationship, and 
as appropriate between male and male, as 
between male and female. This affection 
as it exists between the different sexes, is 
necessarily unlimited as to number. A 
brother may love ten sisters, or a sister 
ten brothers, according to the customs 
of the world. 
riage does not enter the family circle. 
But heaven is a family circle; and when 
we say that brotherly love is the para- 
mount affection of that circle, we mean 
that it takes the place of supremacy 
which the matrimonial affection occupies 
in this world; itis that by which the 
members of God’s family are brought 
into the closest possible union; that 
which controls and directs the sexual, as 
well as every other subordinate affection. 
For this reason there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage in the resurrection. 
Marriage makes ot ‘twain one flesh,’ but 
the brotherly love of heaven, makes of 
all one spirit. The unity of all God’s 
family is described in Christ’s prayer, 


“ee 


“ce 


than any that earthly imagimations con- 
ceive of as existing in the conjugal rela- 
tion. It is the very same unity that 
exists between the Father and the Son 
—the indwelling unity—life within life, 


It is the 
sons and 


4, True love is eternal. 
reciprocal affection of the 


It is love between souls, and souls re- 
It cannot exist 
It 
is found only in the resurrection. ‘ We 


‘unto unfeigned love of the brethren.” 








which seeks primarily its own pleasure, is 


1 Pet. 1: 3, 22. Attachments which 


are in heaven. 
this life. 


eternity. 


bury their dead.’ 


and permanent inspiration. 
promise of Christ to his disciples; that 
he would send them the Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost. 
Spirit, that he meant in an especial man- 
ner when he said, ‘Ask and it shall be 
given; seek, and ye shall find’—as it ap- 
pears from his words immediately follow- 
ing; for he says, ‘If ye being evil know 
how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly 
The. exclusiveness of mar-| Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him,’ 
before his ascension, ‘ Behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon you,’ &c. 
This promise, Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, declared to be fulfilled by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 
that Jesus, ‘ being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
hath shed forth this which ye now see 
and hear.’ 


said Christ, “I will do it.” 


the resurrection. 


It is not therefore a cement of 
much value, to him who is building for 
‘It remaineth that they that 
have wives be [as to their affections,] as | be also according to his will. 
though they had none.’—‘ Let the dead to give us his spirit: he has poured out 
The sons of God are/his Spirit upon all flesh: it is pressing 
called to the everlasting attachments of upon us like the atmosphere. We have 


death can dissolve, must necessarily be |It is with reference to this that we should 
of small account, with those whose hearts|apply the 
Marriage binds only for | ceasing.’ 


exhortation, ‘Pray without 
Praying for this we are sure 
is according to:the will of God; and 
when this is bestowed on us, our specific 
requests under its guidance, we know must 
He desires 





only to open the mouth of our heart, 


It must be borne in mind, that the | that is, to pray, and the Spirit of God 


As mere worldly moralists, we might 
commend marriage; for we believe the 
concentration of the affections which it 
encourages,isincomparably better than the | himself in our particular affairs and re- 
‘leave father and} vacillating barrenness of the libertine and 
the coquette: but as spiritual moralists, 
as expectants of the marriage supper of | 
the Lamb, we must esteem and commend | fulfilling his designs, he first leads us to 
brotherly love, as better than marriage. 





Prayer, General and Specific. 
The great thing for us to seek, is full 
This was the 


Yt was praying for the Holy 


He said to his disciples just 


For he says, 


This great promise of inspiration, in- 


cludes also the promise of answers to all 
specific requests, made in that state— 


If ye shall ask any thing in my name,” 
Again : 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father, in 


my name he will give it you.” (Jno. 14: 
14, and 16: 23.) In order to ask any 
thing in his name, we must ask by the 
inspiration of his spirit; for it is only by 
being baptized into him by the Spirit, 
that we become members ot him, and so 
ask in his name. 
Paul, when he says, “‘ We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us; 

and he that searcheth the hearts know- 
eth what is the mind of the Spirit, be- 
cause it maketh 
saints according to the will of God.”— 
See also 1 Jno. 3: 22, and 5: 14, 15. 


This is confirmed by 


intercession for the 


Inspiration then is the primary, the 


indispensable thing we should pray for. 





most potent antagonist of true love, is | will flow into us. 

not open hatred, but false love. For! This view is in harmony with the doc- 
this reason, we feel bound to bring into; trine of the foreordination of events, and 
contrast, the true love of the children of| of special providences. It removes, too, 
God, and the false love engendered by | all the difficulty raised by those who ask 
the marriage institutions of the world.|in a caviling way if we expect to alter 


God’s purposes by our prayers, and who 
think it derogatory to the dignity of his 
character, to suppose that he interests 


‘quests. The truth is, that God fore- 
knew all events, and purposed to give 


And in 





us whatever he bestows on us. 


|pray for inspiration—then gives us his 
spirit, and that Spirit joining us on to his 
purpose, leads us to ask for those things 
that are according to his will. Prayers 
that come to him in this way are checks 
on the Bank of Heaven,—checks paya- 
ble at par, that will be met and honored 
whenever they are presented. The prev- 
alent persuasion is that the Bank of 
Heaven, ever since the days of the 
Primitive Church, has suspended pay- 
ment. This is a false persuasion, and 
an injurious imputation against the 
credit of that Bank. It has never failed, 
and never will. It is ready now as it 
ever has been to redeem its notes. But 
the difficulty is, and has been, that the 
world is full of counterfeit notes, and 
forged checks. These have been refused 
at heaven’s Bank, as they deserved to be. 
But all true notes, all checks drawn by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, will be 
promptly redeemed. 

We must not be impatient, and insist 
on God’s giving us every thing at once. 
He will give us inspiration in respect to 
the most important things first, and from 
these it will extend to smaller matters in 
due time. He may, with regard to the 
most essential things, forbid us to act 
without his special direction, and yet say 
to us in relation to minor matters or de- 
tails, ‘Do as you choose.’ And while we 
set before us the hope of obtaining com- 
plete inspiration in every department of 
our nature, let us be grateful for what 
God has already done for us, and have 
that spirit of humility which says, ‘ the 
smallest favors thankfully received.’ 


Independent Truth-Seeking. 

The true law of improvement is, never 
to let personal feelings bind the intellect, 
or hinder us from seeing the whole truth 
in regard to any matter. We should 
fearlessly investigate truth, let if criticise 
our present state as much asit may. If 
we allow our pursuit of the truth to be 
limited by the amount of practice that 
we can bring to bear and square with it, 
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we shall make but slow progress, We 
must get our theory of true life indepen- 
dently, entirely, of any reference to our 
own state—set our standard and have 
faith to believe that we shall be what we 
see we ought to be. And we must take 
the liberty to see what we ought to be, 
just as fast as we can. We are dealing 
with the Spirit of truth, and this Spirit 
wants the continuous codperation of our 
minds. If we have to say at every new 
step forward, ‘Let me stop and go back, 
and sec how this is going to affect me; 
am I up with this view of things in my 
practice, and if I am not how shall I ree- 
oncile my theory with my practice?’—such 
double minded hesitation will offend the 
Spirit of truth, and prevent its trying to 
teach us. We should take a full draught 
of the truth as we have opportunity, with- 
out any reference to our personal state, 
and the truth will change our personal 
state before we know it.—Home-Talk. 
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Service founded on Salary. 

In the present state of men and society, no- 
thing is more remarkable than the strange com- 
bination of public enterprise and private self- 
seeking which is exhibited in the characters and 
works of individuals. There are a multitude of 
public functions, of the first importance to the com- 
munity, as those of Editors, Contractors, Express- 
men, &e., and persons enough to fill these po- 
sitions with real ability ; and yet while standing 
2s it were in the very focus of community useful- 
ness, every one of these public agents will keep a 
sharp eye out for his own private fortune. While 
supporting the interests of a large and unknown 
constituency, he after all does it for a salary, and 
looks to his salary as the main thing. This may 
not be any worse in the case of Editors and other 
public functionaries, than in the man of more pri- 
vate standing; but it presents itself in a more in- 
congruous way by contrast with their vocation. 
And we cannot but think there is a degree of 
meanness involved, in the double-minded condition 
whieh undertakes to serve the public for a salary. 
It carries with it, we may perceive, an implied 
insult to God and man. It is as much as to say, 
‘fam to serve God and man in this great function 
that I am called to, but I cannot trust either to 
do me justice, when I have performed it. Neither 
God nor man will remember my works, or reward 
me with care and protection when I need them; 
so I must see that I get for myself what I can, as 
I goalong” If this represents the attitude of 
popular service as generally understood, it will be 
seen that it wofully profanes its own function.— 
Kor if the man (generic) or the God I am serving 
are so unjust as to fail to reward, and oblige me 
to be penurious and selfish, they are not fit to 
be served. Thus all the value of my public 
function and usefulness is destroyed. 

But the implication is false: there never was 
and never will be any such ground for selfishness, 
as this charge against God and man supposes. 
Whoever will really serve the public interest will 
be rewarded. God is just. And the miscalcula- 
tion of the workman in this respect brings upon 
him a double burden: he is laden, not only 
with the fulfillment of his communal function, but 
at the same time, the collateral business of taking 
care of himself. This false state of things also 
imposes a double burden on the public who are 
served, as well as the individual official: they 
must watch, both to see that he faithfully per- 
forms his function, and also that he does not 
embezzle. There is no need of this double duty. 
[et men increase their faith in God and each 
other, to the Community point, and the public 
service will rise above the sordidness of salaries, 
and be more nobly rewarded by love. 





Criticism---Another Distinction. 

Inquirer.—Phrenology professes to be a system 
of criticism of character: wherein is your system 
different? 

Circular.—Phrenology attempts to read the 
character through the form of the head, the qual- 
ity of temperament, and other outward signs.— 
This is fairly one field of observation, but in itself 


is too limited to form a basis of thorough and ex- 
act criticism. Phrenology deals with the leaves 
and bark of the tree, and from them guesses at 
the fruit ; while true criticism goes home to an 
examination of the fruit itself, and thereby forms 
its judgment of the tree. We might infer some 
crude generalities in respect to the character of a 
stranger, by examining his ‘bumps ;’ but how 
much better to look squarely upon the whole 
man, and bring his character, conduct, and spirit 
to the test of all our senses, by daily contact and 
observation. This is the advantage claimed for 
our system of criticism, in connection with Asso- 
ciation. It is founded on actual acquaintance— 
observation of each other, in all the different re- 
lations of life; and is administered personally 
with a genial reference to the subject, time, and 
occasion. It will be seen that our system of crit- 
icism is not a legal affair—not the bearing down 
of a cold decree of science, saying to men, ‘ Do and 
live,’ but is eminently a social act : a sympathetic 
and helpful exchange of truth. To state the dif- 
ference between Phrenology and true mutual crit- 
icism, we should say that the one looks through 
asmall aperture, and in a cold, distant, scientific 
way upon man: the other is the near and friendly 
inspection of those who have a personal interest 
in each other and in the truth. One is as_inef- 
fectual as the other is powerful, as an agent of re- 
form. 
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Phrenology, we have no doubt, has been an im- 
portant leader toward the development of true 
criticism. It has accustomed people to the idea 
of mutual inspection, though in a superficial way, 
and has furnished a convenient classification of 
terms. But criticism regarded as a social institu- 
tion—a means of love, and an effectual power of 
reform, is evidently agreat advance on Phrenology. 





The Truth asks no Favors. 

The question is often put to us, ‘How do you 
manage to prevent wicked and designing men from 
entering your Associations?’ ‘Having all things 
in common, as you do, says the questioner, ‘I 
should think it would be quite a temptation for 
the selfish to feign acceptance of your faith, and 
get admittance to your fold with mercenary de- 
signs.’ Let persons who fear that we shall be 
imposed upon by disguise, consider how our Asso- 
ciation was first formed, and how it has grown 
into this desirable state, where all ave of one 
heart, and no one says that aught that he pos- 
sesses is his own. Does not the very idea of its 
existence, require that it should have originated 
with a spirit that was free from selfishness, and 
self-sacrificing, and inspired with wisdom and 
power? and will not the same spirit and wisdom 
that gave birth to the Association, be able to 
protect its interests ? 

True there are no outward rules of any con- 
sequence; but there are laws, natural and philo- 
sophical, that govern in our Association, which 
are more conservative than any laws of man’s 
could be. Ina Community where criticism is 
free and common, we are not afraid but that good 
men and women will have every thing pretty 
much their own way, without any rules. 

Here we are reminded of the attempt of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira to palm themslves off as good 
Communists, upon the infant Community that 
grew out of the revival on the day of Pentecost. 
The preaching of the doctrine of the resurrection 
produced Community feelings, so that the mul- 
titudes sold their lands and possessions, and put 
their money and effects into one common fund 
for the benefit of all. Ananias and his wife sold 
a possession, but decided probably that it would 
not do to trust the Apostles with all the pro- 
ceeds, ‘and so reserved a part to fall back upon 
in case the new Community failed. It wasa 
voluntary movement entirely, the Apostles had 
instituted no rules requiring any one to sell his 
property, or lay the money at their feet. Indeed 
it was a free Community for any one to join, who 
had courage enough tv face freedom in all direc- 
tions. Peter, it appears, as a member of the 
Community, exercised his right to freedom of 
speech in telling the two parties in deception a 
little plain truth, or in other words, in giving 
them a sincere criticism. Peter was filled with 
the Community spirit, and that spirit discerned. 
the opposite spirit in Ananias and his wife, with 
perfect certainty. The effects that followed 
were indeed terrible, executing judgment at once 
upon the offender, by the simple process of telling 
the truth. And the fear that came upon all peo- 
ple in view of the awful majesty of the truth, 
shows that that Community at least needed no 
outward laws to protect them against hypocrites 
and deceivers. G. C. 











Every earnest and honest seeker after truth, 
has certain characteristics by which he may be 
known. 

In the first place, he is in love with the truth, 
He loves it for its own sake and not from any 
personal or selfish motive; he loves it because it is 
the only thing that is real, because it is of God, 
and comes from Him, because he hates from his 
inmost heart lies and falsity. He loves it though 
it condemns himself. 

Again, he is ready and open to receive truth 
from all quarters. He does not reject it because 
it is offered to him by those who bear the repu- 
tation of being heretics, or fanatics, or fools, or 
crazy; the question of the popular reputation of 
the truth-teacher is to him of no consequence; 
what he perceives to be truth he receives and rec- 
ognizes as such, and he does not hesitate to fel- 
lowship those who hold to that truth, and to be 
known as joined with them in the love of it. He 
is meek and receptive, not self-opinionated and 
wedded to individual independence and original- 
ity. It is not necessary that the truth, in order 
to be received by him, should be found only by 
his own efforts and search: if it is presented to 
him by his brother, it is just as good to him, just 
as much truth to him, as if it had been revealed 
directly to himself. Ifit is truth, it cannot be, 
in itself, contaminated by the vessel in which it is 
presented; and to every lover and honest seeker 
for truth, God gives an unerring instinct which 
discriminates and separates truth from its unfay- 
orable and evil surroundings. 

Again, he receives and regards all truth as com. 
ing from God—as a revelation from Him, and as 
not discoverable by any independent and _ self- 
reliant examination and search that he can make ; 
but is only obtainable by waiting on God, and the 
Spirit of Truth, in the attitude of a broken heart 
and contrite spirit. He is ready to acknowledge 
that every real teacher of truth is inspired by 
God, whether he be Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or any other teacher; and that they are mediums, 
who of themselves are nothing, and who only 
transmit that which they receive from him, in 
‘whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge.’ 
These we believe to be the prominent charac- 
teristics of the lover of truth. z. 


The Wise Critic. 
© True criticism looks not for faults. It cher- 
ishes not a censorious, captious spirit. Its eye is 
directed after what is excellent and praiseworthy 
—after what may inform the mind, give grateful 
exercise to the imaginations, and refinement to 
the taste.”—Newman’s Rhetoric. 


The above remarks are so good that they should 
not be restricted to literary criticism: they are 
equally applicable to criticism of character.— 
Here, also, the true spirit ‘looks not for faults, 
but, on the contrary, looks * after what is excellent 
The wise critic has in his 





and praiseworthy.’ 
mind an ideal or model of goodness and _perfec- 
tion; and in the criticism of character, he seeks 
to find beauties corresponding to that model. If 
in place of beauties he finds deformities and evils, 
of course he cannot sincerely ignore them, but 
will criticise them; and the truer conception of 
perfection the critic has, the more easily will he 
discern imperfections of character, No one can 
be truly wise in the criticism of evil, without 
being keen in the appreciation of good. In order 
to detect the worst subtleties of mischief, he must 
be sensible to the slightest shades of excellence. 

Paul’s description of charity in the 13th of 
1 Corinthians, furnishes us with a perfect model, 
by which we may compare and faithfully criticise 
character. Comparing individuals with individu- 
als, it would sometimes be difficult to point out 
defects; but when we place persons by the side 
of this model, few there are who are not found 
wanting. The qualities that the apostle here as- 
cribes to charity are necessary for every individ- 
ual, and every member of Christ is destined soon- 
er or later to be an embodiment of them; and 
would it not be well for every one to criticise 
himself once in a while, by inquiring which of the 
characteristics of charity there described, he 
lacks, and which he needs most to cultivate ? 

w. 





Bouipyess ALLowrp.—* Let us come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need.” 

This exhortation of Paul’s, may be a word in 
season to the fearful. It is reiterated many times 
in his epistles, as any one may see at a glance by 
taking a Concordance and looking at the words 
boldness and boldly. 

Also the example of the old Testament worthies 


Characteristics of the Lover of Truth, {on this point may be studied to advantage, 


|They were on familiar terms with the Lord. 
'Abraham reasoned with him about destroying 
| Sodom. When God was about to destroy Sodom 
for its wickedness, he told Lot to escape to the 
mountain, but Lot choosing to go to a city which 
| was nearer, expressed his preference, and God 
listened, and consented to his doingso. Also Ja- 
|cob wrestled with an angel, and prevailed. 
° H. A. N. 





Take Care.—A Visitor at Oneida, who is un- 
| bounded in his admiration of the general state and 
character of the Community, is anxious that they 
should be more systematic in their book accounts, 
| and have some method of entry, by which they 
can ascertain at any time the exact balance of 
their income and expenses. The simple truth is, 
if the Association should take the advice of world- 
ly economists, given often with the best inten- 
tions, it would destroy the very cause of its pros- 
perity. If our prudent friend could persuade 
Oneida to drop down into his own spirit and ways, 
and give primary importance to its good sur- 
roundings, he would kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. All that he admires so much has 
been the result of an entirely opposite course—of 
adhering to the rule——‘Take no thought for the 
morrow, what ye shall eat, drink, and wear, but 
seek first the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness.’ That is the goose that has laid the 
golden egg ; and Oneida will look out that it is 
not killed by those who do not know it. H. 

as <a oe 





Community Mvusic.—Correspondence from Onei- 
da entertains us with an account of a recent visit 
from their Indian neighbors, including the band of 
Minstrels who visited them last summer, and who 
have sometimes given concerts in New York.— 
The Indians sung for the Community, and the 
Community treated them to music and supper in 
return. The intercourse of Oneida with this 
friendly tribe seems to be musical in every sense, 
and nothing but musical, as the difference of lang- 
uage prevents much conversational freedom. The 
children participated in the pleasure of the enter- 
tainment, and the visitors cheered their songs. 
They have one song which is performed with a 
comical accompaniment of gestures; it begins— 
‘One finger, one thumb, keep moving,’ and before 
it ends the whole body is set to bowing and 
swinging in every bendable part. This touched 
the latent mirthfulness of the Indian mood, the 
squaws at last losing their gravity and bursting 
out into hearty laughter. The Minstrels sung 
two or three English songs; one beginning with 
these words—‘ Where are the homes we once 
loved so dearly, Long, long ago?’ This was very 
touching, our writer says, which we can easily 
conceive.—One ancient peculiarity still retained 
by this people is thus alluded to :—‘T noticed that 
in going any where, as passing from one room to 
another, they invariably walked in single file, 
the men leading, and the women behind.’ The 
report adds—‘There was something peculiarly 
charming in the atmosphere produced by this 
friendly mecting of the two races. The In- 
dian heart is felt perhaps more easily than the 
white man’s, because they have less faculty of 
expression. The thought occurred to me that 
these Indians were our nearest “ neighbors” of all 
the foreign races, and they might be the first con- 
verted to the kingdom of Christ.’ On leaving, the 
Indians said they thanked the Community forty 
times—and whenever they had strangers there 
who would like to hear them sing, they would 
come with pleasure.” 





Items, 
...-Oneida contributes to the World’s Fair 
specimens of Rustic Furniture and Steel Traps. 


....President Pierce announces his intention 
of being present at the opening of the Crystal Pal- 
ace on the 15th inst. 

....Our thanks are due to J. J. Franks of 
Bergen, N. J., for a present of fruit, and to H. 
Ciose of Galveston, Texas, for a bountiful gift of 
Pecan nuts. 

.... The jangle in the weather is all settled up 
—the hailstorm and hurricane of last Friday 
brought matters to an issue, and we rejoice this 
week in an uncommonly salubrious atmosphere. 


.... The glorious Fourth, though it lasts but 
one day, sometimes cuts into the week surprising- 
ly, as a circumstance related by our Newark 
friends will show. Their machine-shop forms a 
part of what is called the Hedenberg Works, « 
large establishment comprising numerous factories 
carried on independently, but all supplied with 
thesame power. On the Fourth all work was of 
course suspended. The next day the Community 
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men went to work as usual, but soon the superin- 
tendent of power came in and asked the privilege 
of stopping the engine, as they were nearly the 
only ones on the ground, ready for business. So 
our men gave way, and all hands took a day’s 
yest after the fatigues of the Fourth. In Commu- 
nism there will be less hard work and more holi- 
day, so that people will not be tempted into the 
excess Which ‘Independence’ only once a year is 
apt to induce. 

_...Passing through the Five Points recently, | 
we observed that the former site of the ‘Old| 
Brewery’ is now occupied by a large building call- 
ed the ‘Five Points Mission.” Mr. Pease’s 
‘House of Industry’ is also near by, and together, 
they probably shed a humanizing influence around. 
But it is still an incredible place of filth and deg- 
radation—quite indescribable. We could not but 
think of the children with which the streets 
were swarming. Poor things! born in sucha 
place, and growing up in the hot and steaming 
pestilence of those dirty, stony streets, and not 
knowing scarcely the existence of the green and 
peautiful earth as God made it. What will be- 
come of them? ‘The communism of Christ will 
some day, (thank God,) wipe out all such places 
from the face of the earth... ..P. S.—Since wri- 
ting the above we perceive that the ladies of the 
Five Point Mission have taken a steamboat-load of 
the children on an excursion to Riker’s Island.— 
The Tribune says:—“It was a novel and happy 
event for the children of that locality to be able, 
at this seasonof the year, to escape from the 
contracted, illy-ventilated apartments, from the 
stench of foul gutters, and from the hot, dusty 
pavements, and sport in the groves and on the 
green-sward, bathe in the water and inhale the 
pure atmosphere of Riker’s Island.” 





The Reward of Christ. 

In the 12th of Hebrews it is said ot 
Christ,—‘Por the joy that was set before 
him he endured the cross, despising the 
shame,’ &c. I have been led to enquire 
alittle what the joy was that was set be- 
fore Christ in his mission of obedience.— 
Undoubtedly the supreme joy that ani- 
mated him was his Father’s glory—by his 
life and death he manifested the right- 
eousness and love of God. Another joy 
was the prospect of presenting to heaven 
aglorious church, without spot or wrinkle. 
If there is joy in heaven, and in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God, over one sinner 
that repenteth, what must have been the 
joy when the 144,000, and the innumera- 
ble multifude who had washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, were received into heaven? Anoth- 
er joy that was set before Christ was the 
destruction of the works of the devil, and 
especially death—through death he was 
to overcome death and deliver those who 
through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage. P. Noyes. 


Communized Life. 

I suppose when Christ said, ‘ The prince 
of this world cometh and hath nothing in 
me,’ he meant that his life was thorough- 
ly communized—free from individualism. 
The difference between Satan and God is, 
that the one is radically individualism, and 
the other is radically Jove. All egotism 
belongs to the devil: and of course he can 
claim it as his property wherever he finds 
it. Knowing that it is sure to be thus 
claimed, we should give up our life to 
any operation that may be necessary to 
purge it out. If Satan hath anything in 
us, let him take it, and let it be destroyed 
with him. 

I am satisfied with the eternal decree 
of God,or decree of the necessity of things, 
that communized life alone shall prosper, 
and individualism shall have no permanent 
prosperity norhope. All things are work- 
ing for the good of communized life. We 
see one thing made for another, through- 
out the whole series of organized being. 





man, as really as the vegetable is made 
for the animal. And man is made for 
God—made for the family of which God 
is the center, and in which life is perfect- 
ly social. The family life of God, which 
is the only life that is really immortal, is 
the property of the universe; and all 
things work for good to that life. The 
object of all God’s operations, and of the 
whole working of the universe, which 
some might state to be the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and others the 
greatest good to all, is in reality the 
greatest good to communized life, and 
nothing else. The life that is not com- 
munized—that does not fall into social 
relations with the great unitary family of 
God, has no rights: it exists by toleration, 
and only for a season. 

I say again, Iam content with this 
arrangement and method of existence. 
I see that I cannot alter it if I would, 
and I would not if I could. I certainly 
could not make it any better; it is exactly 
as I would make it myself, were I the 
author of creation. I know that God has 
done as he would be done by: and every 
one of us, as fast as we become commun- 
ized, shall feel in our inmost life, that it 
is absolutely necessary to comfort and 
existence, that the life which claims noth- 
ing as its own, but holds all things in 
common with the universe, should be the 
only life that has the possibility of happi- 
ness and peace in it. 

We are very glad to get sympathy 
when we are in trouble—ready to make 
common stock of all our sorrows; but 
are we willing to make common stock 
of all our joys, and not choose any happi- 
ness but what is happiness to God and to 
all his family? Here isa platform of life 
that has a right to immortality—the spir- 
it that seeks no happiness, and wants no 
happiness, in a private, individual way, but 
that has thoroughly identified itself with 
the universal interest. 

We need not be afraid of Communism 
to any extent. We may throw open the 
doors of fellowship to all, good and bad; 
for the spirit of Communism will itself re- 
pel individualism and selfishness, which 
are the very elements that we wish to 
exclude. It is itapossible for persons who 
are seeking the ‘loaves and fishes, to join 
a body of true communists.—Home-Talk. 





The following article from the Independent, (as- 
cribed to the pen of Rey. C. L. Brace,) opens a 
glimpse at the peculiar unquiet of the public mind 
on the subject of religious faith, both in the church 
and out of it. It is evident that a most peremp- 
tory issue is urging itself upon men, either to 
make a great advance in faith, and surrender up 
every thing to actual acquaintance with Christ, or 
to fall off into the current of atheism. We have 
no forehodings but that the result will be as it 
always has been. In every crisis, ‘Christ wins.’ 

Modern Skepticism. 


It is an unfortunate thing that the teachers of 
the public are sometimes those who know least 
about the public mind. The scholar and the 
preacher see men from a distant stand-point. 
They look at them in the light of their own sys- 
tems, or as they appear religiously or peniten- 
tially. Occasionally they catch. glimpses of the 
foul passages of the human heart, and think they 
know it; but to the steady, natural throb of 
it,—to the abiding, unaffected thought of man, 
they are seldom near. 

We believe that 2 great Change is preparing 
in religious opinion, of which these and many of 
our best men know almost nothing. ‘To those 
who are thrown into the currents of life, it is evi- 
dent that men’s minds are in unusual working, 
and that the very foundations of Religious Belief 
are rotten and shaking. Among al! the earnest- 
minded young men who are at this moment lead- 
ing in thought and action in America, we venture 
to say that four-fifths are skeptical even of the 
great historical facts of Christianity. 

What is told as Christian doctrine by the 





The lower animals are certainly made for 


churches, is not even considered by them. And 





furthermore, there is among them a general ill- 
concealed distrust of the clerical body as a class, 
and an utter disgust with the very aspect of mod- 
ern Christianity and of church worship. This 
Skepticism is not flippant; little is said about it. 
It is not a peculiarity alone of the radicals and 
fanatics ; many of them are men of calm and even 
balance of mind, and belong to no class of ultraists. 
It is not worldly and selfish. The doubters lead 
in the bravest and most self-denying enterprises 
of the day. It is not an Unbelief to be laughed, | 
or hooted at, or hunted down. It is calm, abid- 
ding, earnest, sorrowful. 

Not much is known of it above; but it under- 
lies now all the strongest external movement. 

There are, however, glimpses of it. You see it 
in the daily diminishing influence of the Pulpit, 
and the increasing influence of the Press; in the 
lessening number of strong and original minds who 
take hold of Theology, and the tone of the men 
who are leading American thought. It speaks in 
these strange longings for new revelations, and in 
the occasional denunciations of the old. 

Tous it seems strange that those Christian 
men should be boasting about church-organiza- 
tions and technical dogmas, or be troubled about 
consistency with orthodox standards and cate- 
chisms, or anxious about the question of pastors’ 
salaries and what not, when the very ground and 
basis beneath our Christian Church is trembling 
to its depths—to be squabbling over uniforms 
and rations when the very citadel is being sapped ! | 

For ourselves, we watch all this with painful | 
suspense. Is the fate of Germany before us? | 
Will the Unbelief creep out from the better 
minds who have held it among the masses, dry- 
ing up all humane and generous and religious 
action, as ithas done there? Shall the Ameri- 
can mind sweep past the great anchorage-ground 
of humanity—the belief in God and an endless 
life—or shall it work out to a purer Christianity ? 
Of these Doubters and ‘ Infidels’ we would never 
speak harshly. To them often is their unbelief 
a sorrowful, solemn thing, even more than to us. 
Good people speak of Theodore Parker as an 
‘Infidel ;> but his life and thoughts are bright 
with religious faith compared with these. They 
are not skeptical from self-will or selfishness.— 
They love humanity, and their souls are empty, 
without Trust in a Higher, and Hope for beyond. | 
But to them God is an imagination, and the after- | 
death is as the before-birth. Shadows are over | 
all here andall hereafter. As religion has presented | 
itself to them, it is repellant and disgusting; and | 
they would rather go in the blank Future, lonely 
and faithless, than violate their own instincts by 
receiving it. Some can dare to say. in the words 
of the Chinese Philosopher, ‘ Not knowing Life 
how can we know Death? Therefore should the 
wise man only trouble himself with the happiness 
of those around him! But with others comes 
the natural result. Life, cut off from connection 
with God, is only in its best aspect a field for in- 
tellectual activity and social enjoyment; aad even 
humanity, without an immortal destiny, loses 
worth. The skepticism ends ina selfish industry, 
and a negligenee or undervaluation of man. 

Why is ali this? Christianity is not worn out. 
Those old words of love come home to the soul 
now as they have in all ages. That majestic 
and noble character bows us before it, even as it 
did the Jewish fishermen. The highest ideals of 
civilization, we see, do not yet equal or approach 
his simple and universal principles. We have not 
passed beyond Jesus Christ. The God of our 
soul is his God. Nature and the imagination have 
revealed nothing higher. There are the same old 
tokens too around us, of a Supreme Intelligence, 
and the probabilities of an endless relation with 
him-—the same correspondence in the words of 
Christ and the instincts of the soul; there are 
the same infinite wants never satisfied, except 
with the All-loving. Why is this unbelief, then, 
in men whose hearts you would think would 
beat in unison with Christ’s ? 

We can but allude to the causes, and we do it 
with deference, though with solemn conviction. 

There is an unbelief—all must allow it, strange as 
it is—which is almost temperamental. The mind 
seems to want the capacity to realize, or even take 
for granted, what is unseen; for this, as an inborn 
deformity of the soul, the Creator will be respon- 
sible, and will gently care. We do not speak of 
it here. 

The curse to the American mind, as we believe, 
has been the aspect presented in a portion of our 
theology, of Derry. The God of some of our 
theologians is not a Being whom the human heart 
could either vespect or love. Men haye ascribed 
acts and feelings to Him which they would utter- 
ly revolt at in themselves or their fellows. We 
are not overstating. We know those with whom 
the memory of family-prayer, early religious teach- 
ing, and Sabbath sermons, is so entwined with 
the picture of a hateful and repellant Deity, that 
they loathe and reject, in consequence, the whole 
religion of their childhood. To them always the 
first unconscious thought which enters the mind, 
of God, is the dread thought of the God of their 
Theology. Along with this, on every side weak- 
ening hnman faith, is the Formalisin of present 
Christianity. 

The grand peculiarity of Christ’s instructions, 
and of Paul’s—the elevation of character, of real- 
ity over all external circumstances, is mostly lost 
sight of. 

It is not life—spirii—which tests the Chris- 
tian. but forms, days, ordinances, creeds. Earnest- 
minded men see this. They see that to be reli- 
gious, man is not necessarily to be more generous, 
or more manly, or more honorable in business ; or 
to be a helper to the poor, or a friend of the friend- 
less and oppressed ; but that it is to hear a ser- 
mon decorously, to appreciate the poetry of the 











Bible, and to pass through the formula of a 


prayer glibly. They see the standard of Religion 
is what to them is utterly disconnected with it. 

If this hollow thing is Christianity, they will 
have none of it; and so, sadly enough, they throw 
the reality too away. 

Farther than this, the entangling scientific 
statements—not the expressions of the Bible— 
the fabric of the schools, are presented as Christi- 
anity, to be sworn to ere a man can join those 
who love Christ, and who have vowed themselves 
to His service. The churches, too, made for the 
rich and seldom for the poor; the dry scholastic 
preaching and the formal heartless prayers; the 
aspect sometimes of a clergy who seem only to 
belong to the aristocratic and the wealthy class, 
and not at all to the multitude—all this repels 
thousands of earnest minds from religious worship 
and communion. It is noteven ancient, this as- 
pect of Christianity; it is not apostolic, least of 
all is it Christ-like. 

The cure of these evils is most palpable, and yet 
most difficult toemploy. 

We are, with humility and yet with confidence 
in our great Teacher, to leave our systems, and 


| habits, and pass-words, and to come back into the 


simple spirit of the Old Book which has never 
failed us. ‘The institutions of the Past need not 
be violently overturned ; perhaps they can be re- 
inspired. But first and foremost, let us always 
have Reality—and only Reality. The human 
soul is too great, and has been redeemed at too 
great a price, than that it can be fed on shams.— 
Let us have a simple prayer, a simple Church 
again; and above all, a loving, genuine life, far 
from all Cant and Formalism, and filled with His 
trust and His sympathy for the poor and unhap- 
py. ‘Then may we save our country from the 
deepest Infidelity which has ever shaken human 
hopes. 





Kes An agreeable feature of the time is the 
new custom for men who are united in industry te 
be united in pleasure. In several instances lately, 
all the persons of a factory—employers and em- 
ployed, men, women and children—have taken an 
excursion together. How much good, and of 
what various kinds, such festivals are calculated 
to do, must be obvious to every one. Union is 
strength. The saying is old and trite ; but in 
how many serses is it true. Union is strength— 
not the mere union of interests—not the cold al- 
liance which Necessity makes with Capital; but 
the union of hearts, the union which these factory 
festivals tend to foster. ‘The more free and fre- 
quent the intercourse between the leaders and the 
led, the sooner are both parties likely to discover 
that their interests, too, are strictly identical.— 
Home Journal. 


“= The streets of London haye been for 
months past, and are now, cut to pieces with 
trenches for laying down the electric telegraph. 
London underground, will soon be one maze of 
stretching wires, and gleam of flashing messages. 
All the public offices are now electrically connect- 
ed with each other; all the police offices. a great 
many of the mercantile houses with the railway 
lines, most of the clubs with the House, and the 
Royal Italian Opera with the House and the cen- 
tral termini,—Jbid. 


== It is estimated that probably one man in 
every four throughout the human race, is, more 
or less, a smoker of tobacco. M. Natalis Rondot 
calculates—a _ little hyperbolically—that there 
are at least a hundred millions of tobacco-smokers 
in China. Dr. Royle tells us that the poor na- 
tive of India smokes upon the bosom of his moth- 
er earth, by digging with his fingers two small 
holes in a clay soil, and boring a tunnel between 
them with a piece of stick. He puts tobacco inte 
one hole, hghts it, and, lying down upon the 
ground, applies his mouth over the other.—Jbid. 





Discrimination between Knowledge & Wisdom, 

Under this head we present detached passages 
from a speech of Jchn Randolph, delivered before 
Congress, (1827,) in support of Gen. Jackson’s 
qualifications for the Presidency. 

Sir,among the vulgar errors that ought to go 
into Sir Thomas Brown’s book, this ought not 
to be omitted: that learning and wisdom are 
not synonymous, or at all equivalent. Knowl- 
edge and wisdom, as one of our most delightful 
poets sings— 

* Knowledge and wisdom far trom being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection : Knowledge dwells 
In hearts replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 


By which the magic art of shrewder wits, 
Holds the unthinking mnititude enchained.”’ 


And not books only, Sir. Speeches are noi 
less deceptive. I not only consider the want 
of what is called learning, not to be a disquali- 
fication for the commander-in-chief’ in civil or 
military life ; but I do consider the possession 
of too much learning to be of most mischievous 
consequences to such a character, who is te 
draw trom the cabinet of his own sagacious 
mind, and tu make the learning of others, or 
whatever other qualities they may possess, sub- 
servient to his more enlarged and vigorous 
views. Such a man was Cromwell; such 
man was Washington: not learned, but wise 
Their understandings were not clouded or 
cramped, but had fair play. Their errors 
were the errors of men, not of schoolboys and 
pedants. So far from the want of what is call - 
ed edneation being a very strong objection t: 
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aman at the head of affairs, over-education 
constitutes a still stronger objection. * * 

The talent for government lies in these two 
things—-sagacity to perceive, and decision to 
act. Genuine statesmen were never made such 
by mere training ; nascuntur non fiunt: edu- 
cation will form good business men. The max- 
im, nascilur non fit, is as true of statesmen as 
it is of poets. Let a house be on fire, you will 
see in that confusion who has the talent to com- 
mand, Let ship be in danger at sea, and or- 
dinary subordination destroyed, and you will 
immediately wake the same discovery. The 
ascendency of mind and of character rises and 
rises as naturally and inevitably where there 
is fair play for it, as material bodies find their 
level by gravitation, 

Who believes that Washington could write 
a good book or report as Jefferson, or make an 
able speech as Hamilton ? Who is there that 
believes that Cromwell would have made as 
good a judge as Lord Hale? No Sir; these 
leaned and accomplished men find their proper 
place under those who are fitted to command, 
and to command them among the rest. Such 
« man as Washington will say to Jefferson, do 
you become my Secretary of State ; to Hamil- 
ton, do you take charge of my purse, or that 
of the nation, which is the same thing ; and to 
Knox, do you be niy master of horse. * * 

** Are you not ashamed ?” said a philosopher 
to one who was born to rule; ‘ are you not 
ashamed to play so well upon the flute ?”’ Sir, 
it was well put. There is much which becomes 
« secondary man to know—much that it is ne- 
cessary for bim to know, that a first-rate man 
ought to be ashamed to know. No head was 
ever clear and sound that was stuffed with book 
learning. You might as well attempt to fatten 
and strengthen a man by stuffing him with every 
variety and the greatest quanity of food. Af- 
ter all, the chief must draw upon his subal- 
terns, for much that he does not know and can- 
not perform himself. 

en 
Beauty of the Vine. 


We are pleased with the following criticism of 
the grape-vine, which we find in a book entitled, 
‘ Vegetable Portraits of Character’—a compilation 
by Dr. Lazarus from the writings of Fourier and 
congenial authors. Fourier, in his multitude of 
analogies, adopts the vine as the emblem of friend- 
ship, and analyzes its social character in the man- 
ner here presented. It is a portrait that increases 
our admiration of a beautiful work of creation, and 
one much honored in the: Bible. H. 

The Grape is of all plants that grow, the 
friendliest. Wine, in moderation, is truly the 
frieud of man, as it assists digestion, enlivens 
our guests, opens the heart, and is as healthful 
for the man as the fruit is tor the child. The 
ripe grape of the finer rarities, and not eaten 
to excess, is a preservative from disease, and 
often a remedial agent. The vine, by a friendly 
analogy will embrace our trees und our houses. 
It needs to associate, to form ties with all that 
stands near it, thus it is gifted with the tendril 
which is an attribute of friendship and alliance. 
[t gives good fruit only when it is closely 
trimmed. This is an analogy with the groups 
of friendship in Soviety, which perfect them- 
selves in industry by the continued exercise of 
a playful raillery, whose critical pruning-knife 
lops off and clears away faults whilst sustaining 
emulation. 

The fruit represents a series or combination 
of groups, an arrangement whence friendship 
springs. It is formed of a series of little 
groups of distinct grapes. Its color is the 
violet, emblem of friendship; and the white, 
emblem of unity. 

The vine bleeds profusely and rapidly when 
cut in the spring or summer—dominance of 
the vascular system, as in the sanguine tem- 
perament, where friendship rules. 

The vintage assembles the whole population 
in social groups, affording to each, attractive 
work suited to man, woman, and child; it at- 
tracts the gentry and rich folk, and mingles 
them with the country laborers. 

Its wood is as poor as the plant is liberal, an 
emblem of true friendship, generous towards 
others and careless of itself. 

It needs to be deeply imbedded in the earth- 
soil, element of friendship. Vineyards super- 
ficially planted are liable to be soon exhausted. 
On tke hill-sides, their favorite sites where 
these roots bind and retain the soil, the best 
vignerons think it labor well spent to dig holes 
from two to four feet deep for each Vine. It 
is one of the plants which most easily multi- 
plies itself by layers. Now the sucker and the 
layer deviate from the minor mode of repro- 
duction by generation, and the layer is a mode 
of reproduction, which does not interfere with 
the full vigor of industrial operation on the 
part of the branch, whose end is green with 
leaves, while its centre is immersed in the soil 
and striking out roots which aid those of the 
original stock. 


It is impossible to imagine a more perfect 
hieroglyphic of friendship between nature and 
man. The plant puts forth tendrils like the 
/Melon and other hieroglypbics of friendship, 


| but the tendril is slight and insufficient as i 


trailing branch: 

The vine is not particular about conditions, 
| which renders mistakes in its culture more easy ; 
| with true devotion it lavishes its efforts in the 

most prodigal manner, while with the modesty 
of generosity, that lets not the left hand know 
\what the right hand giveth—it forbears to 





| display ostentatiously its magnificent bunches of 


fruit, but conceals them with leaves, and even 
lif you turn the branch over and expose the 
fruit, it soon readjusts itself. 

| arity of the Vine to enrich the soil on which it 
| grows, while other crops drain and impoverish 
|it—its dead leaves more than compensate for 
‘its fruit abstracted, 


| eectlanial — 





A Memento.—The casual reading of a little 
note from Mrs, Cragin, written to the Association 
la long time ago, was the medium of an edifying 
spirit to us a day or two since. With the feeling 
that it may be a refreshing reminder of her spirit 
|to others, we will here insert it. H. 


| Dear Assocration :—It seemed to me this 
| morning that children of V.’s age get up in the 
'morning with a spirit which asks,—‘ How much 
can I get out of my mother to-day?’ When he 
lgets older, and appreciates me better, I expect 
that this spirit will be supplanted by one which 
will ask,—‘ How much can I do for my mother to- 
day?’ Lapplied this to our dealings with the 
Spirit of truth, It is quite natural to ask our- 
selves ——' How much will the truth nourish and 
feed me to-day?’ I move that we consider our- 
selves old enough to help; and like dutiful, loving 
children, ask daily what we can do to help the 
Spirit of truth in the way of edifying the family. 
How does it strike you? M. E. Cracin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City, July 5, 1853. 
—I wish to express my thanks to the 
friends in Brooklyn, for the Circular. It 
is the only spiritual guide that I have, 
and there is always something rich and 
new in every nuwinber. It is truly food to 
my soul. The Second Coming is taking 
hold on my mind, and I hope the time 
will soon come when I shall be rooted 
and grounded in the truth, and be able 
to confess Christ Jesus in me a savior 
from all sin. At present my mind is in 
doubts and fear. When I try to take Christ 
asa savior from all sin, there is such a 
fear comes over me, and a spirit of un- 
belief—I am as it were between two 
opinions, fearful to venture forward, and 
still aware that there can be no peace to 
my mind until the question is settled.— 
I enclose two dollars for the Circular, and 
as soon as [ am in better circumstances to 
help it more, [ shall be very willing. 
Yours in love of the truth, 
Tuomas GRAHAM. 
We advise Bro. Graham to consider the publi- 
cation of his present letter a confession of Christ, 
and call it done. If he is afraid to moye, we will 
make a move for him, and trust he may find him- 
self already across the bridge that he has imag- 
ined so difficult. [ Ed. Cir. 











FROM NEW YORK. 
Broadalbin, July 4, 1853- 
—It is about one year since I was led by 
the Spirit of God to embrace Jesus Christ, 
as a Savior from all sin. I believed with 
my heart that God had raised him from 
the dead, and confessed with my mouth 
the Lord Jesus. I felt that Christ had 
made me free—free indeed—free from the 
law of sin and death, free from all creeds, 
free from forms and ceremonies, free from 
types and shadows, and free to embrace 
Jesus Christ as a whole Savior, a perfect 
Savior, apresent and everlasting Savior. 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of. Jesus 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. I 
believe that Jesus Christ made his second 
advent about 1800 years ago, and gath- 
ered his elect and formed the invisible 
church in heaven, and that believers in 
Christ on earth are members of that 
church—that there is but one true church 
of Christ in heaven and on earth, and 
that “ whosoever is born of God doth not 





commit sin, for his seed remaineth in 


f | 


to call the assistance of man, as do also its | 


It is a peeuli-| 


him; and he cannot sin because he is|same to you. It is true I have as ‘much 
‘born of God.” |hay to mow away’ at times asI carp 
I would here testify what many wit-/about; but lately Ihave adopted this 


‘nesses have already testified, that since ‘method: whatever comes to try my faith 
If the answer is 
| Savior of soul and body, my bodily health} in the affirmative, I say, well, that is 
has been much improved. I believe that| enough. I believe it is our privilege, to 
the Community spirit is the spirit ot| ask no odds of adversity. We are more 
heaven, the spirit of love; for God is} than conquerors through him that loved 
love, and he that dwelleth in love dwell-| us—we have a ‘ through ticket,’ and our 
eth in God and God in him. stopping place is not short of the station 

I have had the privilege of reading the | ‘ victory over death.’ J 
Circular, the Witness, and Perfectionist, Yours truly, 
the past year, and my soul has been made i 
to rejoice in Christ my Savior many times, 
for the truths published, and the testi- 
mony of brethren and sisters. May the 
Lord strengthen you to proclaim Christ a 
Savior from all sin, till the earth is cover- 
ed with the glory of God. 

Your Brother in Christ, 
RosweEtL Ciark. 


iI received Christ as a perfect Savior, a} I ask, is it conguerable? 


G. MALtory, 





We published not long since, a letter from a wife to a hus. 
band, and to make it even, we will now publish a letter from a hus. 
band to his wife, intercepted just as it was going to the mail 

Brooklyn, July 8, 1853. 
Dear Sister: I hardly know how to 
express myself for the gift of your note 
by Mr. P. I was puzzled for a few min- 
utes after reading it, to know how to 
dispose of such expressions of love; but 
ee my perplexity soon disappeared, and I wag 
‘Cononniiy tate Oneida, ? spontaneously led to yield all to Christ. 
July 4th, 1853. °§ | 1 thanked God heartily for your fellow- 
—I am inclined to talk with you a lit-| Ship, and had no disposition to stop the 
tle this pleasant evening. I have just flow of the current within myself, but 
been looking at a beautiful rainbow; and| Was glad to make it an offering to the 
in @ reminder to me of God's thith- Community-spirit, which we here are more 
fulness to his promise made to Noah and than ever interested to see promoted. The 
every living creature over 3000 years ago. | V°TY excellence of love, is, as you say, in 
God speaks of the token of his Covenant the fact that there is no * private posses- 
thus: ‘Ido set my bow in the cloud,} Sion’ in it. The most touching and satis- 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant factory conception of love, asa whole, 
between me and the earth. And it shall] Which comes to me, is that given by 
come to pass, when [ bring a cloud over John: “God is 1 ove.’ It covers the entire 
the earth, that the bow shall be seen in| !nge of our capacities, without exception. 
the cloud: and I will remember my cov-|/t is brotherly and universal in its nature; 
enant, which is between me and you, and and whether it is active toward Christ di- 
every living creature of all flesh; and the rectly, « rT towards men, or women, or the 
waters shall no more become a flood to| 200d things of creation, it is one and the 
destroy all flesh.’ Gen. 9. 13—15. How/| Same: it is an inspiration, and herein is 
evident it isin this instance that God| its perfection. I see more and more that 
has proved himself faithful to the let- the principality of marriage—the mar- 
ter. That same beautiful bow is still] T@ge-spirit—is not favorable to love, but is 
seen in the broad arch of heaven, appear-|® positive obstruction to it. It is the an- 
ing, and delighting us for a little while tithesis of Christ in the absolute unity of 
with its various hues, and it seems to hearts. In certain chemical combina-. 
speak in language too plain to be mistaken | tions a third element is necessary to effect 
—‘ Remember that God is faithful to his|# Junction; and in respect to the junction 
word.’ of hearts, Christ is that third element.— 
This train of thought led me to take a} This is love; but the marriage-spirit, or 
glance at the Jewish nation, from the the feeling of private possession is also @ 
time of Abraham to Christ, and from third element, which takes the place of 
Christ to the present time. And I think} Christ, and it is not love. This conclu- 
it cannot be denied that so far, God} Sion is philosophically and practically true. 
has been faithful to his covenants, prom-| As I was coming from the Heights, one 
ises and threats, made to Abraham and| or two evenings since, I passed a man 
the Jewish nation. And we believe the} and woman in Hicks street who seemed 
promises and blessings made to us under| to be having a dispute about something. 
the New Covenant are just as sure to be} The man was the major in the quarrel, 
fulfilled. ‘ God is faithful, who hath pro-| and at first I thought he was a_ police 
mised, and he will do it.’ officer who had his hands full in getting 
We plant ourselves on the same ground} some vagrant to the station house, but 





in regard to the Second Coming. We}I very soon found out my mistake. 
believe it did take place at or immediately | ‘ D n you; why don’t you walk by my 


side like an obedient wife? and the man 
raised his hand to strike the woman! 
She shrunk back from his aim, and for a 
moment turned and walked off in an op- 
posite direction from him, but very soon 
turned again and followed on behind. 
Then he swore at her again, and I really 
trembled for the poor woman. She de- 
clared that he would neither let her walk 
with him nor away from him, and from 
the brutality of his spirit I had no doubt 
of her sincerity. In my musings home- 
ward I could not but exclaim, such is 
one phase of married life,—and I thanked 
God for the civilization, discipline, and 
more than all, the experience of our 
school. 

The short Home-talk, ‘ Communized 
Life,’ which you willsee in the next paper, 
will give you an idea ot the spirit work- 
ing here. The truth and the terms of 
that article I accept fully. There is an 
eternal competition between individualism 
and communized life: the one belongs to 
the devil and the other to God, and I 


after the destruction of Jerusalem. Paul 
says, ‘we shall not all sleep,’ &c. There 
is a positive assertion, without any qualifi- 
cation, based on the same faith that we 
have, that God is true to his promises. 
Christ had said expressly that he would 
come again within the lifetime of his own 
generation, and that some of them then 
living should not ‘taste death until he 
came,’ &e. 

—I left writing at the ringing of the 
bell, to attend our evening meeting. Cor- 
respondence was read from Putney, and 
Northern Vermont. We then gave the 
tobacco principality an airing—relating 
our experience and feelings about it ;—we 
are going on to a certain victory over it. 
Then we had a discussion on meats and 
drinks, as some new members are not free 
from their worldly notions and _ habits 
in regard to them; forgetting, or not be- 
lieving, that ‘every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with prayer and thanksgiving.’ 
Our daily correspondence, and semi- 
weekly Circular, give us a rich inteliect- 
ual and spiritual feast, I can assure you. 

Perhaps you will ask how I get along 
these days? Well, in answer to that, I 
have made some inquiries of those who 
ought to know, and they all agree in say- 


what is their due. I need not ask for 


your response. 
Your affectionate brother, H. W. B. 
ea | 
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Letters Recrrvep.—R. Mudgett; A. C. Sears; 
E. G. Hawley ; T. M. Harlow ; D. Wright; G. W. 











ing, [get along very well ; so 1 report the! Robinson: T. T. Carter; J. F. Bow. 





say in my heart Ict us render to both. 
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